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"WRIT IN WATER." 

SOME time between the hours of nine and one, or possibly 
through an open window of a night or maybe by squeezing 
in with the wind through a half-opened door or dropping down 
the chimney, by some unseen method Fear has entered the 
historical Connecticut, skipped about the desks, rustled the 
schedules, invaded even the most inmost shrines of the office, 
and, in fact, has taken lodgings there for some time to come. 
A Fear has come whispering in awful tones that some of the 
students of Academic Yale may develop a keen and sincere 
interest in literature, and horror upon horrors, some might 
turn to art ! 

One-sidedness at present is considered a very * dangerous 
thing. There are a certain type of people who sell idols to the 
heathen during the winter, and to counteract this send mis- 
sionaries to them in the summer, thus preserving a decent 
balance; and there is the story of the gentleman who after 
death rose to the gates of Heaven, but was refused entrance 
by Saint Peter because he had done nothing quite good enough 
during his life to gain entrance, whereupon he quickly de- 
scended to Hell only to be rejected by the Devil because he had 
done nothing bad enough, so he ended by floating about in 
colorless ether forever and ever. If the Button-Moulder in 
"Peer Gynt" should actually wait at the cross-roads for those 
with undeveloped souls, who have not been one thing or the 
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other, who have been content to pass like the leaves and snows 
of last years, if he should take these and mould them into 
buttons to be used again, it is quite dismaying to wonder how 
many of the buttons would be stamped with the Yale seal! 
On the other hand, there are those who dread to pass like the 
melted snow and the yellowed leaves, there are those who long 
to have their grasp exceed their reach, and there are those who 
would rather burn in Hell with Napoleon than pass and leave 
only a name, "writ in water." There is the tragedy of an 
unlived life ! 

The following case is an interesting example of the attitude 
of the office toward those interested in literature. A student 
with an "Oration" stand, who had never dropped an hour or 
been on Probation, who had taken the regular amount of 
science that is required Freshman and Sophomore years, who 
had done extra work in Greek by beginning it Freshman 
year, who had taken two years of History and three of modem 
languages, wished to do some extra work in literature Senior 
year that would not count toward his degree. He was not 
only prevented from taking the course in short-story writing, 
as it happened to be, but was "scolded like a schoolboy" for 
attempting to do extra work in literature and for being so 
interested in it. The excuse for not allowing him to take the 
course was that since he was interested in literature and art 
and did intend to make it his life work, since this was so, then 
he ought to take extra courses in Physics and Economics if 
he was anxious to do any extra work at all. The idea being 
that Physics and Economics would offset his literary tendencies, 
and preserve an equal balance, keeping him from being one- 
sided and from knowing too much about one subject. 
There is a false conception that anyone caring for litera- 
ture and making it his life work shuts himself out com- 
pletely from the rest of the world, has nothing to do 
with htflnan nature or life, never coming in contact with 
people; instead, he steps into an extremely artificial balloon, 
as it were, and sails away from the world forever and ever. 
The people who think these things fail to realize that a thor- 
ough knowledge of one subject involves a knowledge of every- 
thing; Shakespeare has been written about as a Philosoi^her, 
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an Historian, a Naturalist, a Scientist, a Political Economist, 
an authority on Plant-Lore and Animal-Lore, and the Moral 
System of Shakespeare has been written about and his Religion, 
his Wit and Humor, and he has been written about as a Poet, 
Dramatist, and Man. 

You wonder in vain where the vast majority of the editors 
of the Yale Lit. have vanished, why there are no Keats or 
Tennysons, no playwrights, such little work of any literary 
kind, so few attempts at great Uiings, and you wonder if 
perhaps in spite of their ideals and ambitions, which they 
undoubtedly had, that they dared not "follow the gleam," they 
dared not walk breast-forward, that a fear came over them 
that they did care for literature and art, and they immediately 
plunged into Physics and Economics to maintain an equal 
balance, and that after all they did fear that "clouds would 
break" ! 

Should Yale continue to be a place of cast-off Dreams, of 
deserted Ideals and forgotten Ambitions ? But where arc they 
gone who did cast away the Hopes of Youth, where are those 
who dabbled in this and dabbled in that that they might be 
able to "talk on any subject," did they dare not turn one way 
or the other and so are standing still forever — where are they, 
why have they passed so silently, where have they gone, 

where "Nay, never ask this day, fair lord. 

Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword — 
But where arc the snows of yester-years ?" 

David O. Hamilton. 
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WALTER PATER. 

WALTER PATER instantly weaves a magnetic spell about 
his readers by the "light of magic suggestiveness which 
he brings to play over the commonplace surface of words : of 
the old, old words, worn thin, defaced by ages of careless 
usage/' As a painter labors with insatiable zeal at getting a 
color which all will immediately recognize as the only shade 
which can exactly portray what he wishes it to, so Pater nimbly 
sorts and discards and replaces his words. We find sharp, 
crisp Saxon terms juxtaposed with rotund and sonorous Latin- 
isms — each chosen for its particular force in giving a seductive 
grace to the whole. For it is owing to Pater's labors that 
grace was discovered as one of the possible capacities of 
English prose. How replete are his deftly-woven sentences 
with subtle colorings which suggest that "landscape not of 
dreams of fancy, but of places far withdrawn, and hours 
selected from a thousand with a miracle of finesse," Even 
the most severe of his passages on metaphysics contain haunted 
glimpses of beauty. 

Thus he writes: "He, too, paused at the apprehension of 
that constant motion of things- — the drift of flowers, of little 
or great souls of ambitious systems — in the stream around 
him." 

Often the delicate and carefully executed chiaroscuro of 
his word-pictures form a too tempting delight — one is apt to 
dwell on them to the exclusion of the main issue, to explore 
some beautiful tributary with trees overhanging its banks, 
while the river flows majestically onwards. But in such a 
detour doubtless the reader has seen some faun flitting in the 
woods or glimpsed a nereid as she dived from sight. 

A predominant isense of beauty in form, of charm in the 
spirit, of truth in the matter, whatever may be the particular 
object of his criticism, characterizes his work. A constant 
regard for the imagination as the master-faculty goes along 
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with this. And the special notes of his temperament as a 
writer — the value he sets upon inwardness of spirit, coUected- 
ness of mind, contemplativeness as an habitual mood, and 
customary and local associations as the natural setting of 
enduring emotions — ^are ever emerging on his page. 

Pater tells us that he was a "lover of strange souls." Obvi- 
ously his choice was strongly influenced by his own ascetic 
life, his happy detachment from the usual coil of human ex- 
istence. We catch glimpses of him behind the grey walls of 
Oxford — at mass, perchance, in the Dean's stall in Queen's 
College Chapel, showing his reverence and devotion to the 
highly ritualistic service; or again in his room patiently per- 
mitting himself to be interrupted by some visitor while toiling 
over a complicated sentence. Other times he is fleeing from 
Oxford and staying with his sisters, or wandering through 
the romantic surrounding country with such friends as Arnold 
and Wilde. Always, however, when one attempts to see the 
inner man through these chance pictures a baffling veil is 
dropped about his personality. He moves as a shadow across 
the landscape, a shadow seemingly definite from a distance, but 
undiscernable when approached. Through his literary work 
alone can we see him. 

Shall I say that all the people of whom Pater writes possess 
like traits of character that mark them as distinct from other 
men, or that he exercises his entire interest and art towards 
visualizing for us the tender, searching, and mystic qualities 
that form to a greater or less degree the characters of all men ? 
To his contemporaries Anthony Watteau, the Prince of Court 
Painters, was, no doubt, no more than a charming gentleman 
who excelled in his particular profession * of painting. He 
could have been but such to those whose minds turned chiefly 
to material enjoyments. Doubtless they each snuffed a flame 
of deep secret yearning because their worldly pleasures per- 
mitted no such element to exist side by side with them. Per- 
haps each thought himself unique in being possessed of such 
spiritual cravings. Certain it is that few looked for it in 
others, for it must have seemed an anomaly to themselves. 
So the true Watteau was indistinguishable to his fellows at 
court because they possessed in too slight a measure the means 
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wherewith to judge him and join him to themselves. But 
just such a man, whose desires and unrests were dearly spirit- 
ual, is the type which Pater loves to depict and interpret. 

For he dwells upon the deepest and obscurest phases of 
personality. With admirable discernment and skill he culls 
the quintessence of the characters of those of whom he writes. 
We find them all joined by a curious and subtle link which fills 
them with restlessness and vague, impelling yearnings — 
Goethe's Weltschmerz. All are "seekers after something in 
the world that is there in no satisfying measure, or not at all." 
There is always the sad following of some alluring thread 
through the labyrinth of Life; always the failure to reach the 
end ; always the brave refusal to accept any resting-place other 
than the end. All are forced on towards the same goal — the 
satisfaction of their endeavors. About them are multitudes 
applauding their seeming successes, but blind to the fact that 
each masterpiece of production — ^be it painting, statue, literary 
effort, or whatever else — is but a sorry attempt to portray the 
ideal. What else could it be for men like Leonardo, "smitten 
with a love of the impossible" ? Yet it is through such natures 
that Life interprets itself. Pater himself must be nimibered 
with them. 

As a critic Pater stands preeminent. And this is due mainly 
to his great and subtle imagination, that essence of two-fold 
power — creation and interpretation. By means of it he probes 
the recondite recesses of men's souls ; by means of it he fills in 
vertiginous gaps, and constructs an edifice of solidarity from 
vague scraps collected from buried ages. Possessed of this 
"open sesame," he probes the lives of people, seeing as they 
saw, feeling as they felt, thinking as they thought. All is 
fraught with significance to him. Well might he have antici- 
pated Walt Whitman' 



"All this I swallow, it tastes good. 
I like it well, it becomes mine. 
I am the man, I suffered, I was there." 

Thus he lived with the great of centuries past — now in Italy 
with Leonardo or Michael Angelo, now in France with Wat- 
teau, and again in Greece with Plato. 

And perhaps of all places Greece was the dearest. From a 
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child we find him permeated with Hellenic ideals concerning 
beauty of surroundings. "He could trace the rapid growth 
of a certain capacity of fascination by bright color and form — 
the sweet curvings, for instance, of those who seemed to him 
comely persons, modulated in such delicate unison to the things 
said or sung — ^marking early the activity in him of a more than 
customary sensuousness." He kept things of beauty about 
him — coins, shells, statuary, it mattered not what, so that they 
contained that one quality. Although possessed of no athletic 
prowess of his own — ^walking was his only form of exercise — 
he enjoyed and admired that quality in others. A perfect 
body, such as the Spartans strove for so industriously, was to 
him as much a work of art as a painting or exquisite bit of 
sculpture. He derived untold pleasure from watching the 
hard, rough scrimmages on the rugby field, or the crews swing- 
ing up the river in a "rhythm bound as in fetters of brass." 
So. by living as he did he finally possessed himself of that 
faculty which he attributes to Marius, "of so relieving the 
ideal of poetic traits, the elements of distinction, in our every- 
day life— of so exclusively living in them, that the unadorned 
remainder of it, the drift and debris of our days, come to be 
as though they were not." 

To return to his interpretative powers. Not only could he 
visualize men's souls, but klso he could reveal those spirits 
which haunt places, making them as individual as human 
beings and forming powerful reactionary agents upon the des- 
tinies of men. In Marius there is passage after passage 
crowded with the atmosphere of environments. "The ramble 
to the coast, over the marsh with its dwarf rose and wild 
lavender, and delightful signs one after another — the aban- 
doned boat, the ruined flood-gate, the flock of wild birds." 

Or again, take that marvelously peaceful scene where Marius 
is approaching a little village : "Under the deepening twilight 
the rough-tiled roofs seem to huddle together side by side, 
like one continuous shelter over the whole township, spread 
low and broad above the snug sleeping-rooms within . . . The 
cottagers lingered at their doors for a few minutes as the 
shadows grew larger, and went to rest early ; though there was 
still a glow along the road through the shorn corn-fields, and 
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the birds were still awake about the crumbling grey heights of 
aa old temple. So quiet and air-swept was the place you could 
hardly tell where the country left off in it and the field-paths 
became its streets." 

Pater's philosophy is best given in that last chapter of the 
Renaissance, whose heading is the famous saying of Hera- 
deitus, "All things are in a state of flux and nothing abides/* 
He exhorts us to make the most of our time on this planet, 
where all that we see, feel, or touch, changes, or vanishes to 
reappear under a different form — where we ourselves are con- 
stantly changing, and are but mutable objects which serve as 
meeting-places for other varying forces. Moreover, it is for 
us to test our experiences, to take nothing for granted, to 
drain each system of metaphysics of its vital essence, and to 
make the beautiful our own while it lasts." 

In his own words : 

"The service of philosophy, of speculative ctflture towards 
the human spirit is to rouse, to startle it to a life of constant 
and eager observation. Every moment some form grows per- 
fect in hand or face, some tone on the hills or sea is choicer 
than the rest, some mood of passion or insight or intellectual 
excitement is irresistibly real and attractive to us — for that 
moment only . . . How shall we pass most swiftly from point 
to point, and be present always at the focus where the greatest 
number of vital forces imite in their purest energy ? To burn 
always with this hard, gemlike flame, to maintain this ecstasy 
is success in life . . . While all melts under our feet we may 
well grasp at any exquisite passion or any contribution to 
knowledge that seems by a lifted horizon to set the spirit free 
for a moment, or any stirring of the senses, strange dyes, 
Grange colors, and curious odors, or work of the artists' hands, 
or the face of one's friend." 

Through all this philosophy, we are constantly aware of a 
strong undercurrent of human passions, cravings, and desires 
— Pater is more interested in emotions than in theories. 

As with philosophy, so with art and literature. There can 
be no abiding standards of beauty — ^all is relative and con- 
stantly undergoing mutation. Yet certain objects there are 
which comprehend all moods, all standards, all ages. Such is 
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La Gioconda, "All the thoughts and experience of the world 
have etched and moulded there . . . the animalism of Greece^ 
the lust of Rome, the mysticism of the middle ages, the return 
of the Pagan World, the sins of the Borgiks. She is older 
than the rocks among which she sits ; like the vampire she has 
been dead many times and learned the secrets of the grave." 
Beauty of that sort is eternally changing, eternally pure. 

What makes Pater so great, so salutary a writer, is his 
constant exhortation to us to avail ourselves of everything 
beautiful in our surroundings, to catch the fleeting moments 
and glean from them their full store of blessings. "He is a 
great writer because from him we may learn the difficult and 
subtle art of drinking the cup of life so as to taste every drop/* 

Percival G, Hart. 
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THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 



''And did you once see Shelley plain ?'| 

— Browning, 

"Shelley? Oh, yes, I saw him often then," 
The old man said. A dry smile creased his face 
With many wrinkles. "That's a great poem, now ! 
That one of Browning's ! Shelley ? Shelley plain ? 
The time that I remember best is thij 



A thin mire crept along the rutted ways, 

And all the trees were harried by cold rain 

That drove a moment fiercely and then ceased. 

Falling so slow it hung like a grey mist 

Over the school. The walks were like blurred glass. 

The buildings reeked with vapor, black and harsh 

Against the deepening darkness of the sky ; 

And eac^h lamp was a hazy yellow moon, 

Filling the space about with golden motes, 

And making all things larger than they were. 

One yellow halo hung above a door. 

That gave on a black passage. Round about 

Struggled a howling crowd of boys, pelll-mell, 

Pushing and jostling like a stormy sea, 

With shouting faces, turned a pasty White 

By the strange light, for foam. They all had clods, 

Or slimy balls of mud. A few gripped stones. 

And there, his back against the battered door. 

His pile of books scattered about his feet, 

Stood Shelley while two others held him fast. 

And the clods beat upon him. 'Shelley ! Shelley !' 

The high shouts rang through all the corridors, 

'Shelley ! Mad Shelley ! Come along and help !' 

And all the crowd dug madly at the earth. 

Scratching and clawing at the streaming mud. 
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And fouled each other and themselves. And still 
Shelley stood up. His eyes were like a flame 
Set in some white, still room ; for all his face 
Was white, a whiteness like no human color, 
But white and dreadful as consuming fire. 
His hands shook now and then, like slender cords 
Which bear too heavy weights. He did not speak. 
So I saw Shelley plain." 

"And you?" I said. 

"I ? I threw straighter than the most of them. 
And had firm clods. I hit him — well, at least 
Thrice in the face. He made good sport that night." 

S. V. Benet. 
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GERANIUMS. 

'T^HE bleakest communities often produce the most puzzling 
'*' problems of subtle distinction. My friends had long 
endeavored to convince me that romance was not to be found 
in the barren atmosphere of stony New England. "Men and 
women," they said, "are attracted, think they are in love, marry, 
give to the world large families of bloodless New Eng*landers, 
and thus the uninspired cycle goes on." I had often attempted 
to disprove their assertions, which I felt to be inherently false, 
confident, that if modern realism had demonstrated one truth 
it consisted in that splendid recognition of beauty wherever 
we find it; be it, in the squalid kitchen corner, or in the charm 
of the warm colors worn by the graceful women of the slums. 
But I was unable to point to some definite picture, some 
apotheosis of the spirit of imagination, to say, "There, there 
is the soul of New England." My attempts to justify Mrs. 
Wharton's "Ethan Frome" proved unsuccessful, and I was 
informed by natives that that charming book was a fiction both 
in character and in color. 

The topic had long lain forgotten in my mind. I happened 

to be staying one summer in the town of B , Maine. 

Jamison, the legal bulwark of the community, in whose house 
I resided, did frequently invite my aid in the examination of 
old legal documents found in trunks and in dusty garrets, a 
puzzle to the profession, and a reflection upon the narrow, 
secretive nature of the wrinkled inhabitants. It was a co^ld 
September night, and after the evening pipe and hard cider, I 
joined rather reluctantly in the examination of a torn old 
manuscript, found, so my friend said, underground, in what 
had been the cellar of an old Colonial mansion. The family 
records had long ago died out and only a few traditions 
remained in the village. I value none of them in the present 
discussion, except one, w'hich was to the effect that the great 
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man of the family, after whom a street had been named, had 
always been fond of smoking a huge pipe. I omit dates, names, 
and details ; suffice it to say that the following documents were 
undoubtedly written with great sincerity. In printing them I 
rake up no unpleasant personal intimacies ; of that I am assured 
after a thorough investigation of the documents. They were 
both written in a firm hand, the first more carefully and with 
less passion. My own conclusion (thoroughly unfounded, of 
course) is that the second was written in advanced middle age 
after an active consideration of the whole matter. In this, 
however, you may differ with me. I might add, in conclusion, 
that there is absolute proof that they were written by a New 
Englander, and as j^u shall "see, for New Englanders. "The 
human imagination is manifold in its possibilities"; there is 
much truth in the saying, and I cannot but call to mind the 
incomplete picture of the pipe-smoking author. 

TO MY DAUGHTER. 

As a young man. My Daughter, I was a victim of that fallacy 
which declares that he who cannot converse is a bore and a 
dullard, and should be endured by no beautift^l woman. Since 
those days I have become the practical man of our modern life 
and I look upon 'such years of my life as utterly wasted. You 
will scarcely believe me when I say that I was in the habit of 
spending, in company with several other worthless young 
dilettantes, a considerable portion of my time at a certain 
country estate. This was, you must understand, at a critical 
period of my life; when Art held the balance over Science in 
its attractiveness for me. But since brevity is my patron I 
shall mould my style to fit my character. 

We were men who had felt our passions, and thought that 
by choking our environment we might live the unemotional 
existence. The estate was especially designed to fit such tastes. 
It had the semblance of having been created by a codl devil, 
for everything about the garden and balconies, as I now recall 
them, was heartless and stony. There were long lank poplar 
trees that reflected the sun as if they had no sap within their 
trunks, with a pale sickly light coming from their leaves. The 
garden was formal and colorless; studied was its inspiration, 
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callous its purpose. My scientific vocabulary can summon no 
words to describe the blatant worthlessness of our conversations 
which carried us very frequently into the damp hours of early 
morning twilight. The thought sickens me as I reflect upon 
the cold and unprofitable hours spent upon that balcony. We 
made efforts to escape virility by wrapping ourselves with 
mental ice-bags. But every cold thing has heat in the heart 
of it, and that is why, I believe, so many men try to include 
both elements within their lives. 

But soon my mind was made up. I would endure this 
mode of life no longer. "The gentlest breadi will be the 
best," thought I, so one evening before the others had as- 
sembled, I approached the gardener, whom we rarely saw, and 
after some strenuous arguing strengthened by a substantial 
reward, he agreed to do my bidding. With nervous expec- 
tancy I awaited the dawn, knowing that this was to be the 
last wasted night of my life. While the others spoke and 
wrangled over the nonsensical harmonies of Pythagoras, over 
the influence of Heraclitus upon Plato, I dreamed of future 
accomplishments in surgery, and of the influence upon me of 
Malthus, man and economist. The familiar moist dawn sur- 
rounded us as I strained my eyes into the garden beyond. 
Yes! the gardener had been true to his word! For there 
beyond the balustrade was a long line of wonderful geraniums! 
Wonderful? Ah! their brilliant coloring changed that place 
into a real Utopia, not passionless and chilly, but warm and 
palpitating. The sun came up brighter than I had ever remem- 
bered it in that garden. Even the poplars took on a fiery 
appearance and Nature's strength seemed at last to be within 
their branches. The penetrating fragrance of those throbbing 
plants first attracted the attention of my companions. It was 
a new sensation, a real happiness invading our dreary, 
somnolent atmosphere; as I have said, My Daughter, every 
cold thing has heat in the heart of it. The spirit, and sudden 
strength, and surprise took us all by storm. My companions 
rushed out into the garden with more energy than I had ac- 
credited to their aesthetic limbs. 

There was only one man who was unmoved by my experi- 
ment ; but he was deep in the absinthe of that atmosphere, and 
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I can, to this day, remember his lazy, disagreeable slumbering 
upon the balcony, as I and my friends took possession of those 
fiery geraniums. Red indeed they were! And their fra- 
gfrance has never left my memory. When he awoke we bap- 
tized him with their warm petals. He scowled cynically at us 
and was proud of his superiority over our display of feelings. 
But I minded him no more than I would to-day, for I had been 
successful in my experiment and no one was the wiser. From 
that day to this I have led a sensible life, and that is why I 
have always had geraniums around me in our home. When 
you choose, My Dear Daughter, always be sure of the gar- 
dener; and remember that for a systematic enjoyment of life 
(in which I have trained you) Aristotle is always more profit- 
able than Plato. 

TO MY SON. 

My Son, we knew the joy of pulling an arg^iment's thread 
to its finest ends ; unravelling, and filtering, and ever examining 
the remainder ; redividing the quotient until the laws of infinity 
yawned and pleaded for mercy. I do believe the Old Man 
Socrates would have enjoyed our conscious efforts — Socrates — 
he that could drain conversation from the tiniest, dullest mite. 
Long days and pale dawns saw us at our labors, while flying 
birds in perpetual vacation stooped in their passing to wonder 
that only our tongues had wings and these so feeble. 

Delicately flooding the valley came the morning light, 
making the poplar leaves to shine in silvery whiteness. This 
our balcony looked out over the tops of those poplar trees, 
delicate purveyors of all that was delicate in meaning to us. 
No passionate desires for life here! Here was no Tarantula 
of yearning! These poplars waved only to the music of a 
cool organic symphony that often wanted energy for its bel- 
lows. This was Utopia as we had pictured it in the throes of 
the passions of youth. For in every flame is the desire for ice 
and that is why men know not which to desire. In calm con- 
templation we found the balm that could neutralize the ugliness 
of practical existence. 

Someone (I have never found out for sure), someone 
changed the gardener. One may detect a new dhef when the 
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sauce for the roast has a strange flavor; but how is one to 
detect a new hand in the cut of the hedge? We rarely saw 
this keeper of the plants and we never thought of him. The 
morning light shone in dazzling whiteness against the poplar 
leaves. It seemed like the smell of mint that came especially 
strong that morning. To me it was more than mint, for that 
plant brings no nostalgia to the senses. One of the company 
grew enthusiastic, and showed by his intoxicated attitude that 
this was a new sensation, and that it was pleasing to him; I 
saw that it more than pleased the others. This was a new 
invader of our happiness. I stopped short in my pondering, 
for there beyond the balustrade was a row, a. long red line of 
reeking geraniums! Rats among Greeks! Worms in Para- 
dise! I paled, for those detested growths were sipping my 
blood. Soon they were common knowledge, and there was 
suddenly gone the wonderful coolneSs of the dawn. 

They were being picked! They were being picked, they 
were the objects of silly sentimental rapture. And I found 
myself alone upon the balcony. The sun was shining in such 
wise that the poplar leaves reflected the heat like mirrors. That 
raw, shapeless ugliness of geranium leaves infected the place. 
Now indeed it was naught but a place, Utopia? Rather a 
hothouse of fungoid odors and bastard hues. In every flame 
is the desire for ice and that is why men know not which to 
desire. JF^ had known. We had held the ice in our hands 
and it had not melted, for the blood of our veins was cool. My 
blood rose now in anger and hatred for the vile being that had 
placed vulgarity in our world. Then in weakness I fell asleep, 
and against my will, I dreamed of Satyrs, Nymphs and Fauns. 
And at every curse from me they would wax hotter and wilder 
in their strange gyrations; and I awoke to find my friends 
casting showers of geranium petals upon me. After that we 
knew not the ice from the flame. When you choose, My Son, 
always be sure of the gardener. And in the full development 
of that artistic life which I have at times suggested to you, 
never forget that Plato, and not Aristotle, is life's guiding 
secret. 

Maurice Firuski. 
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BELIEF. 

The cool dawn wind has hurried far away 

The mounded mist and all the world lies, young, 
Upon the trembling bosom of the day, 

Rippling with strange new anthems, yet unsung. 
Ah, you have led me to this crest of light 

A-down the waving valleys of the spring 
Into the hush of thrilled sweet vision, white 

With angels' wings and peace of worshipping. 

But, oh, the old roads, matted with winds and tears 
And bordered with long rushes, speaking low 

The little evils of the day, the fears 

That grave the binding wrinkles on my brow ! 

Lord, take them where the old, dull pains have gone, 
Until, alone, my soul beholds the dawn. 

/. C. Farrar. 
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THE SOUL COMPANION. 

TTE glanced furtively up and down the street sure that the 
•*--*• inquisitive gaze of the entire neighborhood was centered 
exclusively upon himself, but no window curtain moved sus- 
piciously, not even in thaft corner house inhabited by people 
who he knew were continually just happening to look out 
whenever anything of any interest was occurring. With loud 
jamming of brakes and rattling of wheels, a trolley car jolted 
past — he hunched his shoulders slightly and turned his back. 
Doubtless all the people on the car were saying to each other, 
"Oh, look ! There's John Vinton— isn't it too bad ?" and then 
proceeding to launch forth into a long series of speculations 
about his future conduct. A pleased smile hovered about his 
lips until he recollected it was not appropriate and that every- 
body would see it — the restrictions of undue prominence had 
never impressed him before, and he resented them. Why 
should he necessarily become the cynosure of all eyes just 
because his wife had died and he had selected this particular 
time to stand thinking inside his own gate ? He surveyed the 
landscape thoroughly again, then wandered slowly to the back 
of his house and slunk into the kitchen, hoping in this way 
successfully to conceal his intentions. 

The room was undoubtedly very musty — Marjorie had 
never liked to be there — ^and the last cook with her propensities 
for burning food lingered unpleasantly in his memory. He 
had just been on the point of dismissing her himself when the 
tragedy had occurred — it was really provoking to think that 
such an unexpected event had deprived the lady of her de- 
served fate. And now here he was alone with two children 
in whom he was not particularly interested, although he quite 
looked forward to the time when he might reasonably put into 
practice his well-defined theories about their education; obvi- 
ously their present needs were care and attention, needs which 
Marjorie had always looked after so perfectly in the past. The 
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chief duty of a wife to his mind was to be a companion, a 
sympathizer in all her husband's tribulations and joys — 'he re- 
called so well the summer Marjorie and he were first engaged 
when he had visited her at Lake Quinsigimund, how every 
morning at five they had gone fishing, returning at noon with- 
out having spoken a syllable — ^just the silent communion of two 
kindred intellects. And later the long walks they had taken 
down by the river in the spring hunting for arrow-heads in the 
freshly plowed fields — it was so perfect, so idyllic — But 
after the arrival of Mary and Jack, necessarily these halcyon 
pleasures had had to be abandoned for the more prosaic pur- 
suits of the home which Marjorie had appropriated to herself 
— ^he remembered her once saying to him, "John, I never 
want you to bother about the children or me ; there is enough 
to worry you in the store." Of course he had taken her at her 
word, so moments of thoughtful leisure during his daily labors 
had been occupied in watching the playful antics of Miss Eliza- 
beth Faxe, who combined the keeping of accounts with the 
more sociable tasks of a postal clerk, as she vainly attempted to 
fascinate the eligible parti of West Trudcsville during their 
more relaxed moments of soda drinking. John had not been 
able to help wondering sometimes whether she would prove 
herself worthy of his ideal, provided sufficient opportunity 
shbuld ever be given her, for undoubtedly the mere externals, 
youth, beauty, and vivacity were hers, but did she possess 
brains or the endearing charms of a genuine associate? The 
unexpected scampers of a restless mouse in the wall suddenly 
aroused him to consciousness — ^he glanced casually around the 
room and decidedly that he would certainly require something 
more than the customary dhocolate soda this afternoon. Per- 
haps his sister Emily might happen to have some tea or bananas 
in the house — ^he wriggled his shoulders, settled his cuffs, and 
went out, forgetting to latch the door after him. 

Emily he found with his children in her living-room, down 
on her knees before a small fire which she was endeavoring 
to induce to burn. As he entered munching a huge apple he 
had found in the dining-room, she scrambled to her feet, ex- 
claiming, "Fm so glad you've come, dear — ^we've just been 
wishing and hoping that you could manage to get away for a 
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few minutes. Do sit down there near the fire — Mary, dearie, 
run down, please, and tell Ann to bring the tea as soon as it's 
ready — ^Jackie, come sit on my lap. Has it been a hard day 
for you, John, and did that Faxe girl bother you?" 

In the most deliberate fashion, he slouched down in his 
chair and stretched his legs. "Oh, rather," he answered. 
"Have you any grapes ?" 

"I think so, but wouldn't you rather have tea? It's so 
chilly this afternoon that I — " 

"I want both — send Jack after them," he interrupted, settling 
himself still more comfortably and gazing into the fire. Emily 
rose hastily and left the room. 

"Jack?" 

The boy, deserted by his aunt, was squatted on the floor 
setting up a regiment of soldiers which had been ignominiously 
hurled from their horses. As his father spoke, he looked up 
eagerly. 

"What have you eaten to-day? You know you are never 
to have any candy because it's bad for you — I hope your Aunt 
Emily hasn't been stuffing you with everything in sight." 

"Oh, no ! I got dre'ffly empty ever so long ago and wanted 
some milk, but she said wait 'til supper. Isn't it Tx>ut time 
now? I feel all shakey and rattley inside and lunch was hours 
and hours ago." 

John stretched his legs again — the fire apparently was all 
right, but he wanted grapes. "Um, well, when Aunt Emily 
comes back, I will tell her you may have a small chocolate soda." 

Jack was charmed ; not that he wanted the nasty bubbly stuff, 
but any sort of between-meal refreshment was always duly 
appreciated! Days had such an inconvenient habit of stretch- 
ing on and on interminably with only three bright spots when 
he was allowed temporarily to lessen the hollowness of his 
interior. It was a settled conviction of John's that the children 
of the present day failed to attain the age of Hebraic patriarchs 
chiefly because they were allowed in youth to eat too much — 
the sole reason for his own survival, he acknowledged, was 
his possession of remarkably strong gastronomic apparatus, 
but even then he was sure infantile indulgences would eventu- 
ally be the cause of an untimely demise. As he was wondering 
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how much of this he could expl'ain satisfactorily to Jack, Emily 
returned, followed by Ann bearing the tea tray. At once his 
interest in life quickened. Vaguely he heard his sister rambling 
on about why the tea had been delayed — ^a trip to the store for 
grapes or something — and then a few last touches to the sand- 
wiches, things Ann simply could not do — ^but he paid no atten- 
tion, as he was engrossed in contemplating the dainty squares 
of bread and butter placed before him in overpowering number. 
Slowly he reached out and removed four. 

"May Mary and Jack have some sandwiches? We had a 
rather early luncheon and they have been so good all after- 
noon — 'it really wouldn't hurt them in the least, nothing but 
Ann's bread and the best butter I can buy," Emily's voice broke 
in rudely upon his peaceful meditations. 

"Yes, perhaps one apiece, but no more — they shouldn't eat 
between meals. The digestive organisms are not to be over- 
worked in youth or else there will be no strength left for laten 
life," he answered sharply, biting into his third sandwich and 
continuing to gaze into space. 

"Thank you very much, papa," chorused the children, who 
had learned by experience never to expect much. Emily's 
heart went out to them, although she felt John ought to know 
what was best for his own family — ^he seemed to have been 
moderately successful so far in looking after them, and his 
great range of experience should be sufficient for their future. 
It had been for many years a well-established tradition among 
his female relatives that the mass of wisdom accumulated in 
past ages was epitomized in him — ^^his mother positively de- 
lighted in performing the duties of a door-mat which at her 
death were bequeathed to Auntie and Marjorie. The latter 
were even more successful, and now the children displayed 
signs of continuing as the others had begun. Emily herself, 
after her year at boarding school, had never been able to feel 
the respect for a pharmaceutical institution which she realized 
should be inherent in her — doubtless because the range of her 
own knowledge was so limited. As she put six lumps of sugar 
in her brother's second cup of tea, she could not help contrasting 
her own unrestrained girlhood with the dismal period those 
two infants before her, slowly taking very tiny bites of bread 
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and butter in order to prolong the joy of eating as long as 
possible, were unconsciously passing through. Impulsively 
she reached out to get them more, but with the unconscious 
regularity of a well-oiled machine John's arm was extended 
toward the tea-table, the fingers fumbled slightly, grasped the 
last two morsels and conveyed them successfully to his plate. 
Dinner over and the children put to bed, Emily returned to 
the library, to find John occupying the two most comfortable 
chairs, with his chin sunk in his hand, apparently lost in 
studying the unobtrusive pattern of the lace window curtains. 
As she began poking at the fire, he roused himself and re- 
marked casually, "Oh, Emily, I think I will stay here to-night 
— I don't feel like going to the other house." 

She knew perfectly the uselessness of asking questions or 
remonstrating with him — one simply was obliged either to 
assent to everything or else pay no attention, so she continued 
to fuss over a recalcitrant log for a minute or two, then settled 
herself in an unobjectionable chair and began rather hurriedly, 
"John, I wanted to ask you what you are planning to do about 
Mary and Jack — ^if you are going to try to keep your home 
open and have a governess or something. I hate to bother 
you about such things, but we might just as well decide as 
definitely as we can. Besides, you know that this house is 
always open to you, and I do want you to live here if it suits 
your convenience. It has been wonderful to have had the 
children even this long — I get so lonely with nobbdy but Ann. 
Of course we can divide the household expenses between us. 
Both the children really need someone to look after them, and, 
as you are too busy to give them all the attention they require, 
I want to try, however imperfectly, to make them realize just 
what their mother would have been." 

She stopped and waited. John's eyes were fixed upon the 
infinite and, for all Emily knew, his mind was accompanying 
them. At last his tongue commenced to move. 

"Yes — ^yes, I think that is just what I would have thought 
of before long." He broke oflf peevishly. "If I had only sus- 
pected her taking away, it would have been so easy to make 
proper provisions, but she never complained of anything, and 
there was nothing alarming, only her everlasting wanting to 
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go to bed early each night. How strange — " He paused, 
then went on naturally, "Well, to-morrow you go right over 
to the house and begin packing everything that belonged to 
Marjorie — I think Mary ought to have it. Probably I shan't 
be able to pay you any money for quite a while — business is 
poor and my expenses have been very heavy. I am going out 
now — ^have breakfast sent up to my room at eight." 

A strong breeze a few minutes later convinced Emily that 
the front door had been left open. With a deep sigh she left 
the room to close it. 

As John ambled across the street to his store the next morn- 
ing, he felt a most agreeable sensation of satisfaction — ^here 
he and his family were all nicely provided for without any 
trouble; Emily would take splendid care of them all and he 
could be free. Involuntarily, he began counting up how much 
he would save by living with his sister — no rent, no insurance, 
no taxes, merely his own clothes — the Utopian hallucination 
of his youth nearly realized — it was unbelievable. 

Apparently he was the last to arrive; the drug clerk in a 
soiled linen jacket was directing an epileptic errand-boy in a 
high, shrill voice to take everything out of the front windows 
as soon as he had finished dusting the soda fountain; a slat- 
ternly scrub-woman was performing her weekly task of 
slopping soapy water over the floor; and even Miss Faxe was 
perched on the high stool behind her iron fence, immersed in 
the latest number of Vogue. As John entered the door, she 
looked up slowly and smiled, enigmatically she hoped like the 
pictures of the ladies of Newport, for, although not on in- 
timate terms with the upper portions of West Trucksville 
society, Elizabeth knew everyone and considered herself fully 
equal to meeting them on their own ground. It was merely 
her girlish whim to earn pin money in an unusual way that 
had caused her to seek such lowly employment — ^the poise ac- 
quired during her year at Normal School, she realized, would 
never receive fit opportunity to display itself in such cramped 
surroundings in spite of all her efforts to broaden her sphere 
of influence. But from the purely utilitarian point of view, 
she knew the advantages of the position to be manifold — free 
access to magazines of every description, someone to talk to 
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constantly, and ice cream whenever her soul thirsted. Con- 
sequently she sniffed at plebian five-and-cent-cent stores. This 
morning her mind was grappling busily with the latest events 
— 'here was her employer unexpectedly bereft of a wife and 
undoubtedly in need of tender sympathy, certainly a tempting 
subject for the imagination. She pictured herself vividly sud- 
denly discovering him dissolved in tears over a pill mortar, 
from which distressing condition she would gradually be able 
to restore him to his accustomed calm — this would inevitably 
serve to draw them together and thus he would at last discover 
that she was destined to fill the place in his life left so cruelly 
vacant by the late lamented. The only drawback was the 
children — Elizabeth had no inclination to burden herself with 
the care of them, but, by the time she was ready for John, 
Emily might perhaps have become so attached to the dear 
things that she would want to keep them permanently, thus 
allowing to her would-be sister-in-law the leisure necessary in 
order to become the social aAitress of the town. Elizabeth 
could see herself in old rose satin giving a huge reception 
somewhere to which none of those snobs who disturbed her 
now with their requests for writing paper and stamped en- 
velopes would be invited — how they would rage ! 

"Two newspaper wrappers, please," demanded a voice 
harshly, and Elizabeth found herself confronted with one of 
those whbse downfall was so imminent. 

Meanwhile John in his shirt sleeves was wandering aim- 
lessly about the store, varying his inspection of patent medi- 
cines with trips to the telephone to answer the town's demands 
for immediate deliveries of prescriptions. Miss Faxe's smile 
haunted him constantly — did she really mean anything or 
was it quite unintentional? Somehow he felt she must in 
some subtle feminine manner understand his highly complex 
nature much more perfectly than even Marjorie had and de- 
cidedly more so than plodding Emily who appeared to him 
incomprehensibly wrapped up in his children, stupid little ani- 
mals. How could they all be so blind to his absolute craving 
for a soul companion? Whenever he was able, he stood in 
the back of the store with folded arms, just where he had an 
unobstructed view of Miss Faxe's desk and watched her pen- 
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sively as she moved about waiting on customers or flitted after 
magazines for herself. If he were at some future time to feel 
the need of another helpmate, he would certainly choose an 
independent woman who could aid him in supporting the bur- 
dens of housekeeping, and add her mite to the store's meagre 
earnings — Marjorie, although an excellent wife and mother, 
was undeniably weak and clinging, never to be considered as 
a source of revenue, while Elizabeth appeared to him a brilliant 
success in her particular department. Why shouldn't all wo- 
men be self-supporting? It would equalize the positions of 
husband and wife so perfectly to have each contributing to a 
common fund — 3. sharp internal pang recalled him to earth; 
it must be luncheon time. 

"The essential need of man," he burst forth later, quite 
oblivious to the fact that Emily was remarking upon the re- 
cent actions of the Board of Missions, "is some one person, 
preferably a woman, who will lift him outside himself and his 
dull business atmosphere, constantly reminding him of all the 
natural beauties which surround him — No, Jack, you can't have 
another chop ; one is quite enough for a growing boy. — When 
you reach my age, your tissues will require more nourishment 
and then you can have as much as you want — None of you do 
that for me now — I am simply left to myself." 

"Oh, John, I am so sorry," interrupted Emily, her eyes 
filling with tears. "I tried and thought I was doing all I 
could, but of course I must have failed — " 

John looked up from his plate. "You needn't upset your- 
self so, Emily. I may find what I want before long, and there 
is no need of making a scene before — " 

He stopped short and squirmed uneasily in his chair, con- 
scious that at his first words Emily had looked at him most 
peculiarly, then fixed her eyes resolutely on the table before 
her. Completely forgetting a huge bunch of grapes, he got 
up quickly and left the room, hunching his shoulders nervously. 

Yet what could she possibly have guessed from his re- 
mark? One might almost think that she possessed powers 
of divination which, obviously, was quite impossible, as he 
considered her utterly devoid of intelligence or brains. She 
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had no understanding, he decided, and therefore it was useless 
to bother — ^how unlike Elizabeth ! 

3|C 3|C 3|C 3|C 3|C 

Thus the life of John Vinton became a regular succession 
of days, no one of which in particular rose far above the 
customary dead level of mediocrity. At Emily's house every- 
thing was done for him to such an extent that he was often 
able to forget Mary and Jack entirely until some little incident 
brought them back to his mind, a state of affairs impossible 
under Marjorie's regime. He had no duties, no obligations 
that he felt called upon to remember, merely the store to bother 
him. And there Elizabeth, outwardly as phlegmatic and un- 
intelligent as ever, still presided over the destinies of the soda 
water fountain and the postage stamps, when she was not 
gazing off into space with rapt attention. He daily discovered 
new depth's and possibilities in her mind which some fleeting 
expression of her face revealed for all too short a moment as 
he stood, his chin supported by his hand, staring at her until 
some rude customer interrupted his imaginary flights with 
demands for quinine pills. But his greatest delight was the 
day when George, the clerk, had a weekly rest and he lunched 
at the store — not to be outdone in any way, Elizabeth in- 
variably appeared on such an occasion with a series of sand- 
wiches which she munched slowly, her eyes glued on the 
street and the passing trolley cars. To John it was another 
instance of her remarkable comprehension — ^he had never 
spoken more than the ordinary words of the working world to 
her, but he could not help feeling that she understood what he 
felt in her presence — it was delicious to be so perfectly grasped. 

Sunday was Elizabeth's one release from the tedious routine 
of the shop, when she was able to devote herself exclusively 
to a continuation of her prolonged course in self-improvement, 
preparatory to the g^reat day she was determined must eventu- 
ally come during the course of which John would definitely 
propose. The Faxe menage swore and yowled about her, but 
in the privacy of her own room she rehearsed before a hand- 
glass the facial expressions to be employed on the occasion, 
for there was no need of her denying to herself the great 
success thus far of her campaign. John was obviously think- 
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ing about her most of the time, but she rather suspected Emily's 
instinctive antagonism — there was a lack of genuine warmth in 
the way in which her future sister-in-law treated her that 
showed all too plainly what might be expected later. But 
perhaps when she was actually Mrs. John Vinton with all the 
native population prostrate at her feet, she might graciously 
overlook the past as befitted one of her superior intelligence 
and education and forgive the erring Emily. At present, how- 
ever, the essential things were the permanent catching and 
caging of the reluctant John— enough time had certainly passed 
since the departure of Marjorie and her own early attempts 
at intimacy for him to have come to some decision. She 
wished he wotdd hurry. 

An agitated rap at the door startled her — naturally she 
paid no attention when she heard her mother saying excitedly, 
"Bessie, do let me in; there's someone downstairs to see you. 
hurry." 

At once the key turned and the door opened so abruptly 
that Mrs. Faxe's plump form was nearly hurled to the floor. 

"Who is it?" demanded Elizabeth, striving to appear quite 
indifferent. 

Her mother gasped slightly, gulped, then managed to pant 
out jerkily, "Mr. Vinton, in a carriage — wants you to drive. 
Pa's talking over all the folks who've died lately to kind of 
find out how the land lies." 

Beneath the superior glance of her daughter, the poor lady 
withered completely, and backing towards the door, murmured 
apologetically, "Well, you will come down just as soon as you 
can, won't you ?" 

"In a few minutes," answered Elizabeth coldly, shutting the 
door in her face. 

John thought he had never seen a more bewitching creature 
than Elizabeth as she came majestically out the front door 
tying a pale orange motoring veil over her cerise hat — ^already 
the drive was enveloped in a golden haze of charm and mys- 
tery. What would happen? He could hardly murmur good 
afternoon and ask where she wanted to go before she had 
climbed gracefully into the carriage and settled herself in an 
artistic attitude. 
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"Oh, anywhere where there are woods and ferns," she an- 
swered, attempting to display her soul in her voice — he was 
thrilled into absolute silence. But as they left the town and 
started along the humpy country roads, his tongue began to 
regain its usual fluency — 3, blue-bird flying across a hay field 
was the inspiration for an extended lecture on bird-lore and 
field botany of which he knew almost nothing, but all of which 
Elizabeth swallowed with a childlike simplicity that was touch- 
ing. At once he became entirely convinced of her rare intel- 
lectuality — he must not under any circumstances allow this 
most remarkable of mortals to escape him. But did he want 
now to ask her to marry him in this quite unheard-of manner 
without due preparation on his part? He glanced down at 
her — no, this was not the aiq)ropriate time. 

As soon as West Trucksville in general heard of the affair, 
the whole town at once became galvanized into a semblance 
of life and discussed it thoroughly for the next month 
—everybody flocked to the drug store for the purpose of in- 
specting the couple and came away convinced that rumor was 
speaking correctly. What a blow it would be to Emily ! After 
all tliese years of patient laboring, it did seem as if she de- 
served a better fate than to liave the ubiquitous Bessie forced 
upon her as a near relation — certainly the two had nothing 
in common, Emily possessing an instinctive refinement for 
which Elizabeth could unavailingly struggle forever in spite 
of all her superior education. The gossips tittered joyously 
at the unrivaled fields for speculation they beheld before them. 

Meanwhile John's mind was in a turmoil of indecision. 
From every point of view he was remarkably well off — his 
children were growing up under the remarkable influence of 
his sister; he had a comfortable home with everything done 
for him, and he was spending no money. What need was 
there for his taking another wife? Bessie was capable, good 
looking, and of extraordinary intelligence — ^they often now 
had long discussions about how much nourishment was con- 
tained in the store's chocolate sodas and invariably she yielded 
with great deference to his superior knowledge of chemical 
analyses — besides marriage would save the salary he paid 
her now as a clerk. It would be exceedingly easy for her to 
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spend a few hours each day running over accounts and keeping 
things straightened out, for of course they would live with 
Emily and therefore Bessie would have nothing but idle mo- 
ments, unless she wished to teach Mary. John sighed deeply 
— ^how could he ever reconcile his soul's requirements with 
the physical comforts his body demanded? 

"John, I want to speak to you before you go out," Emily 
said to him one evening after dinner. 

He gazed at her blankly. "Why, what is it; can't you do 
it now?" 

"Come into the library, please, and close the door." 

Quite at a loss to fathom the significance of this unusual 
request, he absent-mindedly obeyed and started as usual for 
the most comfortable chair, which unexpectedly he discovered 
occupied by his sister. 
' "Oh !" he exclaimed stupidly. 

"What I wanted, John," Emily began restrainedly, "was to 
ask if you were serious in your pursuit of Elizabeth Faxe — '- 
the whole town is talking, and certainly I, your sister, ought 
to be told something. Now, please don't think I'm finding 
fault with your taking her out driving and walking occasion- 
ally if it gives you any pleasure, but I do not think it is at all 
necessary for a man of your age to make such a spectacle out 
of himself at. every opportunity." 

She paused and waited. John, his arms folded, was con- 
templating the ceiling. 

"Miss Faxe may really be a very nice girl," she resumed. 
"I know nothing of her or her friends, but do you honestly 
consider yourself enough in love with her to want to marry?" 

Her unconscious emphasis on the last word startled him. 

"Why," he temporized helplessly, "yes — ^yes, I am quite in 
earnest — I do want her for my wife." 

Emily looked at him, striving to retain her self-control. It 
was all so ghastly after Marjorie's sudden death and every- 
thing to find him about to bind himself hand and foot to that 
Faxe girl, his clerk ! 

"Oh, John, how — how can you have forgotten Marjorie 
^nd the children — do you think she is the proper person to be 
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a mother to Mary and Jack, to tak^ their mother's pUtce?" 
She was nearly in tears. 

"But," hel broke in, "you, of course, are to look aftet the 
children just as you have in the past — Elizabeth would be the 
last person in the world to deprive you of it* She is very 
generous and unselfish about such things." 

Emily gasped — the awfulness of it all 1 

"No, John," she spoke hurriedly, "please understand me 
now for all time — if you ever see fit to marry again, no matter 
who it is, I shall never stay here. It would be fair to no one, 
least of all to the bride. I simply couldn't !" Her voice broke 
entirely and she fled from the room. 

John was overwhelmed, as his pet scheme crumbled to dust, 
Bessie, he feared, was not an especially brilliant housekeeper, 
and, in any conflict of wills, hers would triumph gloriously. 
Emily, on the other hand, he had regarded as a kind of con- 
venient padded shield which would protect his best interests 
agaiijgt onslaughts of outsiders, but if that means of defense 
were removed, he would be powerless. Companionship in thd 
open country was an entirely different matter frotn domestic 
infelicities. In despair he got up and wandered out of the 
house. 

Elizabeth watched him slowly crossing the street th^ ntKi 
morning. From the slouch of his shoulders, ^e guessed that 
the worst had happened — Emily begrudged her the high posi- 
tion she would obtain after siicicessfully enmeshing hiitl and 
therefore had tried to prevent the engagement. At this mo- 
ment of her career, Bessie saw her own intentions clearly — 
love was out of the quesftion; she craved social advancement. 
Plainly, the future rested solely in her own hands— 4iut did 
John care enough about her to endure his sister's persecutions, 
did he? He opened the store door without seeing her standing 
just inside. 

"John!" she exclairiied involuntarily. 

He looked up slowly. "I think — so — " 

Gilbert McCoy Trdxett. 
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HOLLY BLOOM. 



TO "h." 



Holly bloom of the winter's coming: 
Hope of the grey earth's wind-lament : 

Blood of youth against time's running : 
Moons have waned and the year is spent. 

Old embers of a dream 

Upon new hopes that witchery denies 

To consummate in truth : songs of the dead 

Revery in which we lived alone, 

Too sacred for the ears of aught but thee : 

Of thy sweet lips, the treasured words that fled 

As vespers down the wind, half silent, gone : 

A crock of opal broken on the sea, 

Where drift the shattered fires of the skies, 

And heaven's discovered gleam ! 

Ah, joy that coming after 

The stricken silence, wakens the dawn of years 

From that dark hour when red petals slept 

Upon the roses of our Arcady ! 

Since then, thine eyes have followed in the dark. 

Thy feet ran down the torrent gale, or crept 

Beside me in a shadowed fantasy. 

And now we meet. What though the hills are stark 

With their lost vesture, all thy wind-blown tears 

Are tremulous in laughter. 

Holly bloom of the winter's coming : 
Hope of the grey earth's wind-lament : 

Blood of youth against time's running: 
Moons shall rise, and the year be spent. 

.J>anford Barney, Jr. 
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PORTFOLIO. 



MAC DOWELL. 



From some dim cave among New England hills 
You drew a singing sprite, 

Then set him dancing 'mid die daffodils 
And moon-pale roses, wet with night. 

You drew sweet dissonances from the strident oak- 
Mad laughter from new spray 

And sang the quaint songs of the Indian folk — 
Swift leaping flames and laughing babes at play. 

Across the marsh you hurry to the sea 

Upon the wind, grown wild on purple moors. 
Waking the silver slumber of the waves 

To boisterous jollity; 
Until night draws the sea unto high heaven 

Where whirlwinds battle through the air. 
And you, singing the mystic music of the storm. 

Majestic — struggle there! 

/. Farrar. 



As the newest comer, I became the cynosure of all the 

ON DOCTORS* waiting eyes. Nothing daunted, I marched 
WAITING- boldly over to a vacant chair some distance away 

ROOMS and found myself in a little projection of the 

room which jutted out over the street. This was very pleasant, 
for It enabled me to look morbidly out of the white-curtained 
windows onto the people below much as the beautiful princess 
looks out of her lonely tower in your small brother's story book. 
I did this for a while until I felt more at home, and then I turned 
and examined the other patients. 

They were very miserable. Between them I think they must 
have contained all the possible ailments that wait on those four 
admirable organs, the eye, the ear, the nose, and the throat. 
There was, of course, the inevitable baby who had to be cajoled 
and boimced. Over in one comer was the aged gentleman with 
the sedulous nose. Close by in a lachrymose condition was a 
red young thing about to undergo her fourth and last application 
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of the "drops." Quite close to me was a harpy in black bom- 
bazine who was flourishing her ear-trumpet at a patient young 
"companion" pressing close to her. Near the mother and drooley 
child was a man with a swaddled neck who was staring stead- 
fastly and unrelentingly upon the checkered carpet before him. 

But here, reader, I must insist upon your permission to do a 
radical thing. Let me leave the "specialist's" waiting-room and 
its types, and whisper something in your ear. This matter of 
essaying waiting-rooms is a tremendous task; it should never 
have been attempted in a portfolio. As a matter of fact, no two 
waiting-rooms are exactly the same. They vary according ro 
the color and practise of the doctor and to the locality he practises 
in. Consider the difference, for instance, between the waiting- 
room we have but now been sitting in, and the one in which I 
sat yesterday,, namely, my lady Osteopath's. I sat in the 
bungliest room of the new little bimgalow surrounded only by 
Indian baskets and knitting. There was a fireplace with a bright 
red brick hearth. I was nearly nauseated by the heavy odor of 
a beautiful flower that reared itself very determinedly from 
a long and bulbous cut glass vase. Through the sliding partition 
that divided me from the next room came a noise of wrestling 
bodies. Now and again I could distinguish a loud crack as of a 
bone being replaced, and I knew my Osteopathic friend had won 
another victory. And again, consider the difference between 
the waiting-room of a New England dentist and one in Butte, 
Montana. On the one hand you have the ancient residence of 
the still more ancient D.D.S. His parlor is used for the waiting- 
room ; the second parlor for his office. The room is high ceil- 
infged. To your left is a rosewood what-not, laden with imique 
bits of coral and plaster of Paris statuary. The chairs are up- 
holstered in decaying plush. The windows are never opened, 
and are only partially concealed by two accordion-plaited por- 
tieres. On the other hand, in Butte, you wait in a new pine-paneled 
box, hurriedly painted over in green. Instead of an easeled 
portrait of the dentist's grandmother to fall over, you may glut 
your aesthetic hunger on a recently hung "Still Life" done by 
the dentist's sister-in-law. 

And so one could go on endlessly. There are, however, two 
attributes of waiting-rooms that are enjoyed by all, whether 
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*Chiropractics dr Christian Scietitists, whether in Indiana or 
Thibet. The first is the table in the center of the room with its store 
of magazines, and the second is the atmosphere. Everyone, some 
time during his vigil, takes a shy at the magazines. He may 
pounce upon them as he sweeps to his seat, or he may cannily 
acquire one when he thinks no one else is looking. In either 
case he knows he is going to be fooled. However, these periodi- 
cals, having been in constant use since the waiting room first 
opened its doors, contain untold quantities of germs and. must 
on no account be dispensed with. 

The second attribute, the atmosphere, is so important it de- 
Serves a paragraph all to itself. It transforms the waiting- 
room intb a temple, the nurse becomes a priestess, and patients 
devout pilgrims bearing their offerings of disease to the mighty 
god who dwells within the shrine. The pilgrims read the sacred 
relics, or close their eyes in pensive suffering. Occasionally they 
discourse one with another in low and reverent murmurings. 
From time to time the white-gowned priestess appears with a 
ghostly summons to one of the pilgrims. Then he rises with 
swelling breast, and followed by the longing or shuddering eyes 
of his fellow-pilgrims passes solemnly into that awful bourne 
from whence no traveler returns. 

Again let me repeat, the possibilities of the waiting-room field 
are immense. Let a man plunge himself into any one of its 
countless ramifications, he shall not exhaust all the data that is 
to be found, nay, even though he devote to its pursuit an entire 
lifetime of illness. 

Wilmarth S. Lewis. 



My fellow-travelers laughed, and scorned my aim. All sunimer 

SUN ANTICS ^^^y '^^ ^^ *^ false hopes, as we journeyed down 

the coast of California. 

"What, see the sun set in the Pacific?" they 
said. "A harmless, poetic fancy to be sure, tinged with childish- 
hess. But never mind, wait till you get to Del Monte." 

I demurred on the ground that if it was childish at least 5t 
' was kgitimate, for Balboa himself had seen no liess. However, 
I waited. 
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But Del Monte bore no fruit, for fog nipped it in the bud. 
Every afternoon it swept in from the ocean in a great bank and 
the sun disappeared in the gloom. Then it was, "Wait until we 
reach Santa Barbara." I exerted no less procrastination and 
amid distractions did not forget my desire. But the bay at 
Santa Barbara had a provoking manner of facing south and the 
sun went down each evening behind a stretch of rolling hills — 
golden-brown, billowy hills with rich dark spots of live oaks on 
their sides. 

Down the coast we went and I reached San Diego unsatisfied. 
There we drove out on to Point Loma of a morning and looked 
straight out into the Pacific. If it were only sunset I thought! 
— ^but I carefully concealed my mind and became interested in 
the relative positions of Point Loma and Coronado Beach. — ^The 
latter a great crescent stretching down there outside the bay 
where the ocean lapped the sand with the bluest water imaginable. 

That afternoon we went to Coronado Beach and I chuckled 
inwardly because I banked my hopes on careful calculations. 
The fellow-travelers were fortunately quiet until we arrived at 
the beach, when they sighed on seeing Point Loma jut out into 
the ocean, and I knew they meant, "It's too bad ; the sun will set 
behind the point." 

For a moment I was furious and forgot the beauty of the 
place. My desire suddenly grew immense. I gazed down the 
long stretch of curved beach, many miles in length; at the sun 
soon to dip behind that misty arm of land ; and then I deliberately 
and consciously sneaked ofF. 

I went down the beafch d toute vitesse, for I knew I was racing 
time and the movement of the greatest of heavenly bodies — ^and 
I watched that body creep along Point Loma toward the sea. 
But It was tantalizingly slow and I had a sinking feeling and a 
desire to be able to remove mountains. Then again, as I reached 
a greater curve of the beach, the sim would almost leap over the 
ridge of a hill and slide down its seaward grade — ^but every 
minute the disk was lowering itself and the hills cut its rim like 
a knife. 

Still I kept on. Coronado was almost lost in a dim grey haze, 
but the sand lay ahead in an uncertain curve for miles. The 
sandpipers — ^little black hopping dots — ^played in the undertow 
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and the surf's wave crest, white in the foregrotind, lost itself in 
the greyness of distance. 

Suddenly I looked back. The sun had cleared the point ! But 
it is darkest before dawnl — ^The lighthouse-spit of lowland still 
lay between me and the sun I I was wild, but despairingly went 
on. It was only a question of time — ^but was there time? 

I counted a score of strides, cursed the sand — then looked 
again. The Great Disk was there, fast flattening himself into 
the Pacific — ^two inches to the left of the endmost end of Point 
Loma — (for so the perspective seemed) — ^and there was no land 
between the sun and me ! — Merely a stretch of steely water with 
no path. 

I sat down on the sand abruptly and waited. 

The sun was a great red thing which dropped — it did not slide 
— ^it dropped, it fell into the sea. I saw it sink until its tipmost 
rim was red on the horizon — ^then in a thought, it was gone — 
and the sea and sky were grey. 

4c 3|C 3|C 3|C 4c ♦ 

The walk back to Coronado was filled with the pleasantest of 
sensations — ^satisfying superiority over my fellows; equally 
agreeable sensations in the accomplishment of a desire, and 
I had, moreover — 

"A mile of warm sea-scented beach," 

an incomparable twilight, a new moon and the surf t 

Above all, it was nice to think that there below the ocean the 
sun was traveling — China- wards! 

Morris B. Belknap. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Yale Literary Magazine acknowledges the receipt of 
the following books, a review of Which will appear later : 

Wood and Stone. By John Cowper Powys. G. Arnold Snow, 
New York. 

Fireside Papers. By Frederick Rowland Martin. Sherman, 
French & Company, Boston. 

Clowns' Courage. By Patrick Scarlet. Richard G. Badger, 
Publisher. The Gorham Press, Boston. 

The Twisted Skein. By Ralph D. Paine. Qiarles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 

The Ethics of Confucius. The sayings of the Master and 
His Disciples upon the conduct of "The Superior Man." Ar- 
ranged according to the plan of Confucius, with rtmning com- 
mentary by Miles Menander Dawson. With a foreword by Wu 
Ting Fang, late Minister to the United States of America. C. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York. 

Methods and Aims in the Study of Literature. A Series of 
Extracts and Illustrations arranged and adapted by Lane 
Cooper, Professor of the English Language and Literature in 
Cornell University. 

A Literary Middle English Reader. Edited by Albert Stan- 
burrough Cook, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture in Yale University. 

The House That Was, and Other Poems. By Benjamin R. 
C. Low. John Lane Company, New York. John Lane, London, 
the Bodley I^ead. 

The Lord of Misrule. By Alfred Noyes. Frederick Stokes 
& Co., New York. 

The Divine Comedy. Translated by Henry Johnson. Yale 
University Press. 

Mr. Johnson has composed, so far as the reviewer knows, the 
first verse translation of the Commedia that conveys with con- 
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sistency the poetic as well as intellectual meaning of the poem. 
The reviewer's mind is filled with reminiscences of his own 
thorny approaches to the Commedia. He remembers the rank 
growth of epithet that hovers about Mr. Gary's work ; he knows 
that he prefers to this the occasionally luminous work of Long- 
fellow. Yet Longfellow's book is indisputably one of occasional 
passages, and the scholar for the most part takes precedence 
above the poet. 

The beetling ideal toward which Mr. Johnson has made a 
remarkable approach is of course the ideal of transference of 
atmosphere. It is averred by all Dante readers that a single 
canto read in the original conveys the impression of a complete 
emotional novelty, and Mr. Johnson has preserved some measure 
of this in his English version. The lines of his verse, through 
an astounding insight into the subtleties of position, and the use 
of the more solemn rhythms possible in English iambics, have 
conveyed a decided sense of generic novelty. Some of his lines, 
which upon first examination seem but concise prose renderings, 
display under the knowledge of cumulative reading unsuspected 
interior rh)rthms, which were doubtless conscious to the trans- 
lator. This quality of growing beauty which is one of the pro- 
f oundest delights of Dante's own work, has been put into English 
by Johnson. 

Although the whole Francesca incident is not rendered with 
the brilliancy of Rossetti's translation, whose forced terza rima 
must be regarded as impracticable for an)rthing like the trans- 
lation of a book or even a canto, yet there are passages which 
give a clear idea of Mr. Johnson's power: 

*'As doves when summoned by their longing, fly 
On open, steady wings to the sweet nest, 
Borne onward through the air, by their desire; 
So left they then the throng where Dido was, 
And came to us through the malignant air, 
So powerful was their affections' call." 

The reviewer is confident that this work of Mr. Johnson has 
opened the Commedia to many. And chiefly, he fancies to those 
who have hitherto been unwilling to go to him in translation for 
his ideas, whereas they would gladly read him for his poetry. 

Charles R. Walker, Jr. 
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EVERYTHING A MAN WEARS 

This describes the contents of our store — with 
one exception — ^we don't sell foot wear. 

But just a step below on the same street is the 
EU Boot Shop. Here you get all kinds of 
Foot Wear» of the same Chase Quality as 
you find in every other article of wear in 
our own store. 

More and more, men of discrimination get 
everything they wear right here. 

CHASE & COMPANY 

Moi's Qothien — SUrtmaken — Outfitters 
Opposite VanderbOt Hall 



The Brick Row Print&Book Shop 

104 High Street New Haven, Conn. 

(Next to the Co-op.) 

DEALERS IN SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
PRINTS. POSTERS. BROADSIDES 

Specializing in books by Yale authors and books abont Tale. 
First editions of American and English writers. Examples 
of the best private presses of ]Bngland and America are 
carried in stock. 

Importers of editions of standard writers in cloth and leather 
bindings. 

Orders solicited for scarce, rare, and "ont of prinf volnmes. 

Auction commissions intelligently executed. 

The Brick Row Print & Book Shop 

E. BYRNE HACKETT, Resident Manager 
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11 The Eli Boot Shop 



Men's Hand-Sewed Shoes 

OF CUSTOM QUALITY, WITH 
READY.TaWEAR CONVENIENCE 



1004 Chapel Street 



Opp. Osbom lUI 
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Roger Sherman 
Studio 



(Fonnerly known as the Weber Stndio) 

1052 Chapel Street 
Opposite Yale Art School 

UNIVERSITY PORTRAITURE 

Entire New Management 
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ON 

ADVERTISING 

These are only two of the nearly fifty representative na- 
tional advertisers — wise and keen in their analysis of how to 
effectively and yet economically cover profitably their dif- 
ferent local markets — who have contracted for space on the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit System. 

If we were to publish the entire number, you would not fail 
to be impressed with the great money-m^ing force of the 
brains back of this list that decided to spend real money in 
the use of car cards and station posters on the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit. 

These above referred to representative national advertisers 
are showing the way to other owners of commodities who 
desire to focus their efforts on a rich, thickly populated terri- 
tory of homes and refined home-loving people — such as 
Brooklyn, whose people have the power and inclination to 
Spend money, and do so (the records show that 404,565 
families last year made merchandise purchases totaling $461,- 
665,000). 

Vou cannot effectively cover this great Brooklyn market 
(Long Island tributary) and get your share of this vast pur- 
chasing power without the Brooklyn Rapid Transit System. 

The 2700 cars of this System carrying the large total of 
1,889,925 passengers daily, fairly "gridiron" the highways of 
the city and environs and carry their advertising messages in 
sales 'Producing car cards affording i constant, thorough and 
persistent appeal, which cannot fail to win this market for you. 

Dont yon see the money-makin); value of sdrertlBing in the 
Brooklyn Bapid Transit cars? 

Your request for further information will be cheerfully 
furnished. Our booklet will prove interesting and illuminat- 
ing to you. 

Broadway Subway and Home Borough* 
Car AdvertUing Co., Inc. 

31 Nassau Street, New York 
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We have 

Vacuum Bottles, $1.50 to $4.00 

Solar Flashlights, 70c to $1.60 

Gillette and Auto-Stn^ Safety Razors 

Suitable for Christinas Gifts 

R. T. HALL, Mgr. 
268 York St., cor. Elm New Haven, Conn. 

JOSEPH HARDY 

Suecesior to 
WHITEHOUSE AND HASDT 

MAKER OF MEN'S SHOES 



Opposite Vanderbilt Hall 
New Haven, Conn. 



Try the Tale Co-op. on anytliins that you need. 

We not only carry all Tezt-booki, new and lecond-hand, but alto all 
College Supplies. 

Trade at the store that is run in your interest 

YALE COOPERATIVE CORPORATION 

New location, 102 High Street, just <^ Elm 

Opposite White Hall 

PIANOS TO RENT ON EASY TERMS 



Vielor VictroUs, Victor Records, Martin Giiitan» 

Martki Mandoyns, Whyte Ladye Banjos 

Agents for the Stathc^poulo 

ETerjrthing Musical 

loomts(' (Eemple of fHvait 

837 CHAPEL STREET 
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Factories For Sale 






James L. Banister & Company Plant 

at 185-7 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 

50,000 SQ. FT. OF FLOOR SPACE, excellent li^ht, 
sprinkler system, steam heat, elevators ; suitable for any kmd 
of light manufacturing. IN THE HEART OF NEWARK. 

Modem Manufacturing Plant 

at Nyack, N. T. 88 milet from New York City 

100,000 SQ. FT. OF FLOOR SPACE, complete power plant, 
sprinkler system, electric lights, steam heat, elevators. 

Carpet MiU & V/onted Syinasing & Yam MiU 

of J. W. Dimick Co. at Sifton, N. T. 

8 miles from Kingston, the Connty Seat of Ulster Co, N. T. 

Eighty acres of land, 170,000 sq. ft. of floor space; steam 
heat, electric light; water for manufacturing; tenant houses 
for employes in village. 

ftrookljmy N. Y. 

186-88-80-88 Greenpoint Ave. 

Two and one-half blocks from ferry to 23d St., and 10th 
St., New York; convenient to 34th St. Ferry, Long Island 
Ci^; 25 minutes to New York City Hall. Brick buildings 
with about 36,570 sq. ft. of floor space; steam heat, electric 
light, fire sprinkler and elevator. 

Luzerne Knitting Mills 

At West Pittston, Pa. 
Eleven miles from SCRANTON, PA. Complete power 
plant, one acre of land. Buildings all modem, having 56,000 
square feet of floor space. Plant in perfect condition. Suit- 
able for any kind of light manufacturing. 



Detroit, 

Milwaukee Ave. Plant 
of the MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, located in Detroit, 
Mich., fronting on the Grand Trunk Railway; 215,000 so. ft 
of floor space. Buildings in excellent shape. Power plant. 
Railroad siding. 

For further particulars address 

81 Nassau Street, New York City 

Phone, 744 Cort. 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
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TO LEASE 



OFHCE AND SHOW-R 



SPACE 
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The Coleman System 

WINTER SCHEDULE 



Fibiw to be DeTek^;»ed and Printed 



IP LEFT 
BEFOSB NINE A. H. 

WIZ.I. BE 
SBAST AT FIVE P. M. 



IP LEFT 
BEPOBB THREE P. H. 

WILL BE 
READT AT TWO P. H. 



1 59 Church 
Street 



New Haven, 
Conn. 



Orders for Printing Only 



IP LEFT 
BEFORE NINE A. H. 

WILL BE 
REACT AT TWO P. H. 



IF LEFT 

BEFORE ONE P. H. 

WILL BE 

READT AT FITS P. H. 



DRUGS :: KODAKS :: GRAFLEX CAMERAS 



1A7-15B CHURCH STEEET 
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CLARK-BOWDltCH CO. 

COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 
Special Line of Student Furniture 

M48-70 OSANGB STSBBT NEW HAVKN, CONH. 



VISIT SHORTY, AT THE 

Yale Shoe-Shining Parlor 

Next to Langley'* 
Commutation Tickets— 25 for $1.00; 12 for 50 cents 



PACH BROS. 



College Photographers 



1024 Chapel Street 
New HaveMv Comb. 
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A Bargain in Waterfront Property is 

Rare Thing 



Right in the 
Bronx, Offers 



Island 

of New York, Borough of 
Real Bargain Opportunity 



There is no more beautiful spot on CITT ISLAND than the 
''Syndicate" properties. We are offering home sites and 
completed homes here at prices ayeraging 80% below oay 
other CITT ISLAND property. 

So that CITT ISLAND offers yon, not only an ideal home 
site, but a price that yon cannot duplicate for yalne. 

CITY ISLAND is situated right at the water's edge, with 
trees, flowers, foliage, and all the charms of the country. 

Right behind it is Pelham Bay Parle, with its miles and miles 
of drives, shaded lanes and trees, golf course, tennis courts, 
and athletic grounds. 

It offers you a restful, healthy, satisfying life of the country, 
plus every convenience of the city. 

It is a few moments' ride from 129th St. and 3d Av., by the 
Harlem River Division of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., 
ideally situated in every way, both for comfortable living and 
quick transit 

Write for a booklet containing photographs of some of the 
houses already built, and the new ones now building, and the 
prices at which they are offered and a map of the home sites 
ready to build on. 

Or come out in person if you can 

CITT ISLAND HOMES, INC. 

^^^::;&^^^ 

Sales Agent 
81 Nassau Street, New Tork City 

Property Office 
000 CITT ISLAND AVENUE 
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By The Way'' 



John F. Fitzgerald 



HABERDASHER 



NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



LONDON PARIS BERLIN 



HANFT BROS 

Madison Avenue, New York 

S. W. corner 62nd Street 



Cable AddrcM, Florhang Telepheae 428 Plata 
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WHEN ON FIFTH AVENUE FOR 
HOLIDAY NOVELTIES, A VISIT 
TO THE SHOP OF 

BRAND - CHATILLON CO 

INC 

SILVERSMITHS AND STATIONERS 

634 Fifth Avenue, New Yoik 

Onpotite the Cathedral 

WILL INTEREST YOU 



Reserved by 

ARMSTRONG CORK CO. 



i6 
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TEL. PLAZA 6903 



Petronio & Go 

INC. 

TAILORS 



634 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 



FOR SALE 

AT ALL 

BOOK STORES 



UNIFORM EDITIONS PRACTICALLY ALL 

THE REQUIRED READING IN ENGUSH COURSES 



TEMPLE 
SHAKESPEARE 

The most AttractlTC 
pocket edition— one play 
to a Tolmne — jet itraed. 

Printed in clear type 
on handmade paper. Pleas- 
ant to read, lifht to 
handle. 

In 40 Tolumea. 

Bound in cloth, tS 
cents net; in red leather, 
U cents net 

Postage, tc per vol. 

Shakespeare Lexicon 
and Concordance. Cloth, 
80 cents; leather, 7a 
cents. 

Uniform with the above. 



*A Lrlbrcury 

660 Volumes to choose from 

FRESHMAN: 

Carlyle's Heroes and Hero-Worship wllk 
Sartor Resartus. The French Revolntion. t 

TOls. 

BS: 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales; Spenser's Faery 
Queene; Bacon's Essays; Milton's Poems; 
Swift's Tale of a Tub, Battle of the Books, 
GuUiTcr's Travels; Addison and Steele: The 
Spectator. 

B6: 

Pier's Plowman; Arthurian Romances (S 
Tols.); Ware and Layamon's Tales and 
Chronicles, etc. 

BO: 

Everyman and other Interludes; Marlowe's 
Plurs; Plavs of Ben Jonson, 1 vols; Beaumont 
and Fletcher; Minor Elisabethan Drama (1 
vols.). 

BIO: 

Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley. Keats, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Rossetti, Morris, Arnold and 
others. 

B17: 

De Quince/, Lamb. Haslett. Macaulay, Car- 
lyle, Thackeray, RusUn, Herbert Spencer, 
Huxley, Arnold, Stevenson. 



E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 

FabiUhers. 681 Filth Avoaae. New York 
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A Home Opportunity Plus a Profit Oppor- 
tunity in the Hill Section at 



Little Neck Hills 

Now Opening 

You know how the value of property advances when a 5c. 
fare is announced. The probability of a 5c. fare is becoming 
nearer every day. One of the most beautiful sections of 
LITTLE NECK HILLS is being opened now. 

THE HILL SECTION on which you get a 15-milc view of 
the surrounding country. 

The tree section at LITTLE NECK HILLS advanced 37Ji% 
in price in one year. This hill section should advance even 
more rapidly. 

YOU CAN BUY A PLOT NOW AT OPENING PRICES— 
THE LOWEST PRICE AT WHICH YOU WILL EVER 
BE ABLE TO GET A HOME SITE IN THIS SECTION 
OF LITTLE NECK HILLS. 

A THOROUGHLY MODERN BUNGALOW, WITH CITY 
IMPROVEMENTS, ON A LARGE CORNER PLOT, 
WHICH IS NOW BEING COMPLETED, CAN BE 
BOUGHT FOR $4,700. SMALL INITIAL PAYMENT 
AND BALANCE LIKE RENT. 

IF YOU WANT TO OWN A HOME OF YOUR OWN, 
WHY NOT INVESTIGATE THE LIBERAL LITTLE 
NECK POLICY AND 

UTTLE NECK HILLS 

ITSELF ON THE NORTH SHORE OF LONG ISLAND, 
THIRD WARD, BOROUGH OF QUEENS, CITY OF 
NEW YORK, 27 MINUTES FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
STATION. 

Come out to-day. Write for booklet 



Sales Agent 
City Office, 31 Nassau Street 
OFFICE ON PREMISES 
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It MTCB yaat time In pre- 
ps ring pjipers. 

It eiutblea yon to meet 
faculty requirement! for 
neftt, legible pa.pert. 

It enables yon, If yon wish, 
to e&m money by type- 
copying papers for other 
students. 



The new 

Remington JUNIOR Typewriter 

is just the machine the student needs. 
Small and light, simple and easy to operate, swift and 
durable, it is a real Remington, with all the Remington quali- 
ties boiled down in smaller space. It carries the ironclad 
Remington guarantee. AND THE PKICB IS FIFTY 
DOLLARS. Call at our office and let us show you a Rem- 
ington Junior. A demonstration will convince you that it is 
the machine you need. 

Remington Typewriter Company 

(Incorporated) 

Kemington Bldg. 130 Temple Street 

Hew Hsven Telephone 2919 



Reserved 
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RESERVED 



BY 



'"•e Phoenix Assurance (jo3^ 



of LONDON 



ro 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 




MADISON AVENUE COR. rORTY-FOURTH STREET 

NEW YORK 

Telephone Murray Hill 8800 

CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS: 

Fur and Fur Lined Coats ; Rugs ; Caps ; Boots and Gloves 

Trunks, Bags, Travelling Coats and Shawls 

Dressing Cases, or their separate fittings 

Dressing Gowns, Breakfast Jackets; Slippers 

Automobile Trunks, Luncheon Baskets 

Angora and Shetland Garments 

Umbrellas and Walking Sticks, Pipes and Pouches 

Many Novelties from the West End London Shops 

Send for Booklet ''Christmas Suggestions" 
an Alphabetical List classified by prices 

Boston Branch : Newport Branch : 

149 Tremont Street 220 Bellevue Avenue 



APPROVED 



is the word the Sheff. Senior Class of Tale placed 
opposite our name by voting two of our cnstomers 
first and third honors as being the best-dressed men 
in that class. 

The same kind of work that won this distinction 
for these men is put into every garment that leaves 
our shop. 

THE LIPSHER & SHURE GO. 

MAKERS OF FINE CLOTHES 

1077 Chapel St. New Haven, Conn. 
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Ea^Ie ''Mikado" PencU No. 174 

Packed One Dozen in an attractive pull-off Box and 

Half Gross in a Carton 
For Sale at Your Dealer 5c. Each or 50c. per Dozen 

Hexagon Shape Highly Polished in Yellow Finish, with 
Gilt Tip and Red Ring, fitted with best Red Erasive Rubber. 

The Mikado is a Superior Quality of Pencil and contains 
the very finest specially prepared lead, which is exceedingly 
smooth and durable. 

Accurately graded in five degrees: No. 1, Soft; No. % 
Medium; No. 2^, Medium Hard; No. 8, Hard; No. 4, Extra 
Hard for Bookkeepers. 

Conceded to be the Finest Pencil Made for General Use 

EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 

377 BROADWAY NEW YORK 




MAXIMILLIAN TRUEMANN 

SINGING TEACHER 
InstructcMT of Hai>art Withavooon 



The Gamble-Desmond Building 



IllydllE^ilcMltiMi-^^ 
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WOLFFS 

Maker to Wearei 

SHIRTS 

"B366" 

« *THE STUDENT" 

This Shirt has been voted 
upon the men of all Leading 
Colleges "THE SHIRT." 



The above cut portrays its exactness — ^it 
is made of a High Grade Birdseye White 
Oxford, has a long deep pointed button 
down Collar with soft French Cuffs. 
Sold at other shops at $1.50 and $2.00 



J. each 



We will upon receipt of price, mail you a 
sample shirt; if not as we represent, you can 
send it back and we will refund your Dollar. 

WOLFFS SHIRT SHOPS,inc. 

1084 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN 

"The Shop Jar Students " 



Order by Number B 366 
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THERE IS ALWAYS A 
FEELING OF CONFIDENCE IN 




omart 



BECAUSE WHEREVER WORN THET INSPIRE THE 
ASSURANCE OF HIGHEST QUALITY AND BEST STYLE 

tiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMiiiiiiigiiiiii 



Hats I REGAL SHOES I FuraishiD^ 



iiiiiiiminiiMiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
DAVIS & SAVARD 

CORNER CHURCH AND CROWN STREETS 



Fraternity Shields and Pins 

YALE JEWELRY OF ALL KINDS 

Elias L. Glouskin 

OPPOSITE VANDERBILT HALL 



ARTHUR M. ROSENBERG 

TAILOR TO THE UNIVERSITY 
Chapel St, opp. Vanderbilt Hall 

ROSEY CLEANS EVERYTHING IN 
MEN'S CLOTHING 

Alto Repairing Flannels Dry Cleaned 

A. E. ROSENBERG 

1123 Chapel Street 



H 
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The Rosenbaum Tutoring School 

WE PREPARE BOYS 
FOR ALL UNIVERSITIES 



Catalogue on request 



New Haven, Conn. 
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The "UTILE 
INDIAN," 

the Smallest 
SENECA 
CAMERA 



THE VEST POCKET SENECA 
Takes Pictniei Ifi z a,}4 inches 



The actual size of this camera, 
I X 2fi X 4JS ins., makes it con- 
venient to carry. The back 
comes off so that it's easy to 
load— The film never binds in 
hot or cold weather — The front 
pulls way out into exact focas 
and is rigid — The lens and 
shutter equipment insure a 
clear, sharp picture suitable 
for enlargement if desired. 

Meniscus Achromatic Lens, $7 
Rapid Rectilinear Lens, $8.50 
Anistigmat Lens, F.7.5, $12.50 
Anistigmat Lens, F.6.3, $22.50 



SENECA CAMERA MFG. COMPANY, BocheiUr, 
Makeia of Hlgh-Grade Cameras 
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Factory Sites 

ON DEEP WATER WITH 
RAILROAD FAOLmES 



Property located midway between Newark and Jersey City, 
N. J., 5 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITT HALL, fronting 
on the Passaic and Hackensack Riyers; in the heart of the 

World's Greatest Labor Market 

crossed by FOUR RAILROADS and their branches, sidings 
from which can be obtained: 

Pennsylvania R. R. 
Central R. R. of N. J. 
D., L. & W. R. R. 
Erie Railroad 

Newark Bay and Passaic River Channels up to the property 
SO feet at low tide. 

PROPERTY SUITABLE FOR ANY KIND OF MANU- 
FACTURING OR COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE RE- 
QUIRING TIDE WATER AND RAILROAD FACILITIES. 




Phone 744— Cortlandt 



81 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 

Industrial Department 
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Members of the New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges, N. Y. Cotton Exchange, N. Y. 
Coffee Exchange and Chicago Board of Trade 



Chas. D. Barney & Co 




INVESTMENT SECURITIES 



15 BROAD STREET IM SOUTH 4tli STREET 
NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA 




STRAND 
MOKE 
HOP 



H. M. BEIRNE, Prop. 
239 Elm Street Next to Longley's 



Tb^ Curtiss Studio 

1090 Chapel Street 



PORTRAITS 



FRAMES 



ART GOODS 
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GIFT SUGGESTIONS 

for the 

FRIEND o r ACQUAINTANCE 

YOU WILL REMEMBER AT CHRISTMAS 

FUR SCARFS, FUR MUFFS, FUR COATS, AUTO COATS, 

ROBES, CAPS, and GLOVES 

MANICURING SETS, TOILET SETS, SHAVING SETS, 
MILITARY BRUSHES and JEWEL CASES 

SILK HATS, GLOVES, CANES and UMBRELLAS. 
TRUNKS, BAGS and SUIT-CASES 

BROOKS & CO. 

Chapel Street, comer State 



^ We stand prepared to make you a Suit which you 
will want to wear during the cold weather before us. 

4 We want you to try our Woolens, to note our 
Workmanship, to experience our "Right Treatment,'' 
and "Service'' ideal. 



RICHMOND & WEINSTEIN 

On Chapel Street 
Opposite University Club 
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No Extras To Buy 

iS^™ lh« e«r you buy really 19 completely equipptd, ila price doei not at « 
It the first tost. The following ig a list of equipment on the Maxwell Car wit 

Electric Surting and 

...Ton, bouble-Ventilatmg Rainproof Windshield, I. . - -- 

Running and Floor Boaidi, $8.00: T— Anti-Skid Rear Tires (cost difference o»er 
smooth treads). *fl.0O; 8— Eleitric Horn and sdjuncla, tB.60; 9— Spate Tire Carrier. 
SS.SO; 10— Oil Gauge, »1.S0; 11— Robe Bail, J1.60; 1»— Front and Rear Ucenae 
Brackets, (1.60; Total, «JS1'S0. 

Deduct this amount (t221.G0) from the price of the Maxwell (tMB) and then you 
will realize what wonderful value is represented by the Maxwell Car. The highsiriced 
car featurea mentioned, as well as the light weight of the Maxwell Car, account for 
the wonderfully low afterniost records of the Maxwell. See the new 1>1« "Wonder 
Car" at the nearest Maxwell dealer's, and you will realize that it is the greatest 
automobile value ever offered. 

Every feature and every refinement of cars of 
twice its price 

Write for beautifully illustrated catalogue, Addreii Depariioenl YL 

MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Incorporated 
Detroit. Michigan 



